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Peispective 

A year-end review of the 
Atlantic economy in 1981 and 
economic forecast for the 
coming year, prepared by 
the Atlantic Provinces 
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The Atlantic Perspective 


^ 

Aliantic Canada *82 


E xpectations for the 1980s in Atlantic 
Canada were full of optimism. The 
four provincial economies performed 
well in 1979. With the discovery of oil 
off the east coast, the prevailing mood 
was that the dawn of the decade 
heralded an era of unparalleled growth. 
The decade was envisaged as rushing 
in like the proverbial March lion full of 
new development and riches in the 
region. The reality emerging as we 
approach the third year of the decade 
is that the March lion is turning out to 
be a lamb. In this review APEC con¬ 
siders firstly the performance of the 
provincial economies in 1981 and, 
secondly, the individual sectors that 
make up the regional economy in 
more detail. Finally, the future is 
addressed—what 1982 and beyond 
might bring. 

Economic forecasting is a no¬ 
toriously hazardous occupation. 
Random and unforseen events in 
the global scene can profoundly alter 
the weight and direction of predicted 
impacts. The information in this 
review was submitted for publica¬ 
tion on November 20 last and is, to 
the best of our knowledge, accurate 
up to that date. The forecasts of the 
course of the provincial economies 
to the end of 1981 and for 1982 have 
been carefully weighed and dis¬ 
cussed in light of information of 
that date. 

The optimism entering the 1980s 
is still justified. The major develop¬ 
ments regarded as the spark that 
would ignite a p^eriod of strong growth 
are still there. The expectations on the 
timing, however, were off and we must 
shift our focus accordingly. Economic 
conditions on the national and 
international scene have intervened 
to slow the rate of development in 
Atlantic Canada. The U.S. and 
Canadian economies have entered a 
period of recession that has virtually 
stalled all growth in the country. 
Policies, such as high interest rates in 
Canada and the U.S., have curbed new 


investments and consequently delayed 
the start of many of the major projects 
which were key to fulfilling the- 
promise of the decade. Therefore, 
while we are on the threshold of major 
development projects, the broader 
economic conditions are postponing 
the expected take-off. 

The traditional Atlantic resource 
industries (fishing, forestry, agricul¬ 
ture, and mining), coupled with service 
industries (supporting tourism and the 
growing population) and manufactur¬ 
ing (slowly beginning to replace many 


of the region’s imports), will continue 
to grow and contribute to the provincial 
economies. In New Brunswick one can 
count expansion of the Saint John Dry- 
dock, establishment of a high-techno¬ 
logy manufacturing plant by Mitel 
and the opening of a major potash mine 
as among the significant contributions 
to growth. Farm production expansion 
and diversification, and a new conven¬ 
tion centre will fuel the growth of the 
P.E.I. economy. Nova Scotia can look 
to expansion of the coal industry and 



coal-fired electrical generating sta¬ 
tions, and expansions to their ship¬ 
building industry as just some of the 
major contributions to growth. Expan¬ 
sion of oil industry operations in New¬ 
foundland and development of its major 
hydroelectric projects will help carry 
its economy forward through the 
decade. Without belabouring the point, 
the decade ahead holds opportunities 
for real growth in all four Atlantic 
provinces. 

The expected growth will not be 
instantaneous. Rather, it will be a slow 
process extending over a period of 
time. Economic disparity between 
this region and the rest of the 
country will continue for some 
years. But the developments en¬ 
visaged for this decade and the next 
will make a significant contribution 
to the elimination of regional in¬ 
equalities. 

While it is disappointing that the 
developments for the 1980s haven’t 
materialized in quite the fashion 
anticipated, the slow start has some 
positive benefits. It will allow the 
Atlantic community to plan better, 
and to position themselves to 
capture the widest range of benefits 
from development. It will allow 
Atlantic businesses to assess their 
positions fully and to chart their 
courses. It will allow governments 
and educational institutions the 
opportunity to establish the 
training programs necessary to 
ensure the maximum participation 
of the region’s labour force. It will 
provide the lead time to develop the 
appropriate industrial and social 
infrastructure within the region. As 
general economic conditions improve, 
the current delay in the major projects 
will give way to a period of strong 
economic growth. 

Therefore, while the short-term out¬ 
look is less than bright, when the 
longer-term outlook is considered, it is 
clear why the Atlantic Perspective is 
one of optimism. ■ 



The Council is a non-profit research 
institute that has served Atlantic 
Canada for over 27 years. 

The Council publishes 
— Newsletters 

— an Atlantic Report 

— additional studies and reports 
of interest to people doing 
business in the region 


Upcoming topics in the January 
Atlantic Report 

— major development projects of 
the 1980s 

— detailed province by province 
economic reviews and forecasts 

In future editions: 

— impact of changes in federal/ 
provincial fiscal arrangements 

— labour issues—strike forecast? 

— transportation—the diminishing 
service 

— and more... 


Access to APEC Publications is by 
membership in the Council. 

For further information, phone or write: 
Atlantic Provinces 
Economic Council 
One Sackville Place, Suite 500 
Halifax, Nova Scotia B3J IKl 
(902) 422-6516 
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Lunenburg County 
Print Limited 



More than a printer 


116 Montague Street 
Lunenburg, Nova Scotia 
BOJ 2C0 

Telephone: 634-4080 
Halifax: 455-3093 

CONTACT: 

DON EISNER, PRESIDENT 


PETROLEUM 
DIRECTORATE 

GOVERNMENT OF 
NEWFOUNDLAND AND LABRADOR 



HIBERNIA SYMPOSIUM REPORT 

"PRODUCTION AND 
TRANSPORTATION 
SYSTEMS FOR THE 
HIBERNIA DISCOVERY" 

A 522-page Report of the 
Proceedings of a special 
Symposium held in St. 
John's in February, 1981. 
Limited Copies Still Available 

Price: $50/Copy 
Please make cheques 
payable to: NFLD. Exchequer 
Account, Petroleum 
Directorate, 

Box 4750, St. John's, 
Newfoundland, Canada AlC 
5T7 (TEL: 709-737-2370) 


How the provinces ill j 

rank in 1981. Atjantic^nada^ 


T here are a number of ways to com¬ 
pare the performance of the four 
provincial economies. We have chosen 
four indicators that allow us to take the 
economic pulse of the provinces. These 
are the gross provincial product, 
change in employment, retail sales, 
and the consumer price index. 

The most common basis for com¬ 
parison is the gross provincial product 
of each province. This is essentially a 
measure of the total value of output of 
the individual provinces adjusted for 
the effects of inflation. An amount 
greater than zero indicates an expan¬ 
sion in the value of output or simply the 
growth rate of the economy. A value 
less than zero indicates that the value 
of the provinces’ output is less than it 
was a year previously. The chart ranks 
the expected performance of each pro¬ 
vincial economy. 

All the figures are below the growth 
forecasts for 1981 and reflect both the 
downturn in the national economy as 
well as events in each province. New¬ 
foundland will register the highest 
growth for 1981 but will be below the 
forecast level of 3 to 4 per cent. The 
difficulties in the fishery, coupled with 
a slower pace of development related 
to offshore oil served to reduce growth 
in 1981. Likewise, growth in Nova 
Scotia is less than expected. Once more, 
problems in the fishery and little 
appreciable increase in manufacturing 
activity balanced against a high infla¬ 
tion rate reduce the estimate of provin¬ 
cial growth from the expected level of 
over 3 per cent. New Brunswick’s pro¬ 
jected growth was affected by a slow¬ 
down in the forest industry, for both 
pulp and paper and the lumber trade. 
Therefore, the N.B. growth is not ex¬ 
pected to live up to the original esti¬ 
mates of a 2 per cent in real terms. 
Despite a reasonably good year for 
agriculture, the disappointing per¬ 
formance of the construction sector, 
again balanced against a high inflation 
rate, indicates that the P.E.I. economy 
will exhibit no real growth in 1981. 


1981 % Change In Real 

Cross Provincial Product 

Newfoundland 

2.0 

Nova Scotia 

1.5 

New Brunswick 

1.0 

Prince Edward Island 

0.0 

Canada 

2.0 


Another broad indicator of eco¬ 
nomic performance is employment, the 
rate at which new jobs are created in 
the economy. The chart compares the 
growth of employment in the region. 


again projected by APEC to the 
year-end. 

New Brunswick is expected to lead 
the region in growth of employment, at 
a little less than the predicted national 
average. Newfoundland had a strong 
first half-year but employment has 
dropped as a result of the prolonged 
fish plant shutdowns. The P.E.I. labour 
scene is anticipated to remain static 
for the year. Nova Scotia will register 
a modest increase in employment. 


1981 % Change In Employment 

New Brunswick 

2.4 

Newfoundland 

2.2 

Nova Scotia 

1.2 

Prince Edward Island 

0.0 

Canada 

2.7 


When adjusted for the impact of 
inflation, retail sales show no real 
growth in any part of the Atlantic 
region for 1981. Qn the national scene, 
however, there is expected to be a 
modest 2 per cent growth. The charts 
also rank the provinces in the consumer 
price index which is the widely ac¬ 
cepted measure of the rate of inflation. 


1981 % Growth In Retail Sales 

Newfoundland 

-1.0 

New Brunswick 

-0.2 

Nova Scotia 

-1.8 

Prince Edward Island 

-3.4 

Canada 

2.0 


1981 % Change in 
Consumer Price Index 

Nova Scotia 

12 

New Brunswick 

12 

Newfoundland 

13.4 

Prince Edward Island 

13.8 

Canada 

12.8 


Considering the rate of inflation, 
both island economies are expected to 
have the highest rate of inflation in the 
region by year-end. Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick may, however, finish 
the year with an inflation rate below 
that of Canada. 
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There% no easy money. But there’s money. Hus, 
a willingness to listen, and a lot of hard-nosed 
business sense to share. 

That’s the FBI®. 39 


\our success is our only business. You see that 
base line in all our advertising, and it very succinctly 
gives the why and the what about the Federal Business 
Developnnent Bank. 

That’s our nnandate: to support and encourage busi¬ 
ness growth through financing, counselling, manage- 
nnent training; and through the dispensation of infornna- 
tion about other government programs. 

Even if you don’t need money, you could still need 
the FBDB. Look at all our services. See if we can help 
you. 

Management Training Seminars are directed toward 
the special needs of small business operators. Seminar 
topics cover most aspects of establishing and running a 
small business. 

Information Sessions present information on Federal 
and Provincial programs available to small business, 
covering both financial and non-financial assistance. 

Management Clinics use self-teaching video presenta¬ 
tions to help owners understand various aspects of 
small business management. 

Counselling Assistance to Small Enterprises (CASE) 
utilizes the experience and skills of retired business ex¬ 
ecutives. Small business benefits from high calibre help 
at a most reasonable cost. 

FBDB financing is available by means of Term Loans, 
Loan Guarantees, Equity Rnancing, or any combination 
of these methods. And is offered for working capital, 
change of ownership, restructuring of financial needs, 
modernization, expansion, or for the start of a new busi¬ 
ness. Loans can be made on a fixed or floating rate 
basis. 

For more information about the FBDB generally, or 
about specific services, please contact: Federal Business 
Development Bank, PO Box 1656, Halifax, Nova Scotia 
B3J 2Z7 Or call: (902) 426-7860. 

FEDERAL BUSINESS BANQUE FEDERALE 
DEVELOPMENT BANK DE DEVELOPPEMENT 

Your success is our only business. 


Canada 


Management Services 


Financial Services 
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Agriculture 



Atlantic Canada ’82 


Down-tO'Earth Prospects 


T otal farm cash receipts approached 
record levels for the three Mari¬ 
time provinces to the end of 
August, over the same period in 1980. 
Almost $400 million had been taken in 
by farmers, up by one-third over a year 
earlier. There are still significant 
receipts to come from several cash 
crops, notably apples and potatoes, 
before the end of the year. By the end of 
1981, Maritime farmers should be well 
on the way to meeting the “Billion 
Dollar Challenge” put forward by 
the Maritime Farmers Council two 
years ago. 

Higher cash receipts, however, are 
only one side of the story. The costs of 
producing are also much higher, par¬ 
ticularly in a year of record high 
interest rates. Most farmers must 
borrow to plant and care for their 
crops, or replenish their herds. The 
extra costs resulting from having to 
pay more for money means, for ex¬ 
ample, that beef farmers have been 
unable to bring their herds to optimum 
size, indeed have been selling animals 
prematurely to meet payments. Or 
potato farmers, who generally move 
their product to market over the winter 
months as prices rise, will be selling 
earlier at lower prices, also to meet 
payments. Needless to say, at some 
stage the consumer will be faced with 
higher food prices. 

These considerations are reflected 
in the fact that although cattle slaugh¬ 
tered at Atlantic plants were down by 
only 1 per cent by the end of October 
over the same period last year, receipts 
from these sales were down by more 
than 10 per cent. Hog farmers re¬ 
sponded to a significant strengthening 
of prices after April by sending more 





animals for slaughter. By the end of 
August, numbers were up by 9 per 
cent and receipts were up by 31 per 
cent over the same period in 1980. 

All major cash crops had at least an 
average year. Although the Annapolis 
Valley apple crop was reduced slightly 
by late spring frosts, prices were signi¬ 
ficantly higher because of substantial 
winter damage to Quebec orchards, 
and crop reductions in parts of the 
United States. The potato acreage in 
both Prince Edward Island and New 
Brunswick increased after poor yields 


(and therefore higher prices) in 1980. 
Harvest was delayed by wet weather, 
but was largely in by the end of October 
and yields were substantially back to 
normal. Island production will exceed 
15 million hundredweight; New Bruns¬ 
wick production will be almost 13 
million hundredweight. 

Nova Scotia’s blueberry growers 
continue to generate handsome export 
earnings, although Newfoundland’s 
producers had a disastrous year. In 
Nova Scotia not only was the crop up 
substantially (by about two-thirds over 


FARM CASH RECEIPTS PER CAPITA JAN.-AUG. 1980 & 1981 Source; Statistics Canada 
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Proudly supporting 
the pursuit 
of excellence 


For a major company, the pursuit of 

excellence in its chosen business is not 

enough. A corporation is part of the 

community, and the excellence of a 

community includes a healthy economic 

and social environment. Northern Telecom Canada Limited 

works closely with the telephone 
companies of the Atlantic Provinces 
providing modern telecommunications 
services to the region. The company is 
pleased to have contributed to the 
development of Atlantic Canada since 
the early days of telephony. 



northern 

telecom 
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In New Brunswick 
we’d better be better 
We want you back« 


If you're doing business in 
New Brunswicl^ we'd like to 
do business with you. Move 
in with us in Moncton, 
Fredericton, Campbellton, 
Saint John, or Edmundston. 

We're there where you need 
us, and reservations are as 
easy as a toll-free call. 

And because we're business¬ 
men too we know the impor¬ 
tance of repeat business. 

If we want you back, we'd 
better be better. We are. 


Toll-Free Reservations: 

From Eastern Canada, 
1-800-268-4940. From Western 
Canada, call collect, 
1-416-363-7401. From USA 
1-800-654-2000. Or contact 
your travel counsellor. 



SAINT JOHN CAMPBELLTON FREDERIQON MONQON EDMUNDSTON 
TORONTO AIRPORT TORONTO EAST LONDON ST. CATHARINES KINGSTON 
OAKVILLE (OPENING THIS SPRING) 

You can also reserve at 14 Auber^e des Gouverneurs in Quebec through our toll-free teleohone numbers 


Agriculture 


1980) but prices were higher too. About 
80 per cent of the production will be 
exported outside North America. The 
growth in Nova Scotia’s blueberry in¬ 
dustry since the mid-1970s has been 
little less than spectacular. Total pro¬ 
duction in 1981 amounted to almost 13 
million pounds. The European market 
is still growing, but even more en¬ 
couraging is the growth of the Japanese 
market. A series of trade missions 
formed the backbone of an aggressive 
marketing strategy since the late 1970s 
and the success of this strategy was 
unexpectedly swift. More missions are 
planned, including one this winter to 
Japan and Korea. The one complaint 
about this success story seems to be, 
however, fewer berries available in 
local markets. 

The outlook for Atlantic agriculture 
is promising. The federal government’s 
1981 discussion paper “The Challenge 
of Growth: An Agri-food Strategy for 
Canada” foresees an era of export-led 
growth for the nation’s farmers. For 
the Atlantic region this must first 
translate into producing more of its 
own food. A series of federal-provincial 
development agreements recognizes 
this. Of particular interest is an agree¬ 
ment to develop agriculture in New¬ 
foundland. At first glance, farming 
the Rock does not appeal to many 
people. There are few areas of mineral 
soils and the climate is not favourable. 
But the position of the province at the 
end of North American supply lines 
has prompted a renewed quest for 
some degree of self-sufficiency. Since 
the mid-1960s, the area of improved 
land has increased from about 8,000 
hectares to well over 11,000 hectares, 
and there are now more than 400 
farms in Newfoundland. The Agricul¬ 
tural Development Sub-Agreement 
was signed in 1979. The extensive peat 
deposits on the Avalon Peninsula are 
being adapted to grow vegetables using 
a sophisticated manipulation of water 
levels in the peat—it amounts to large- 
scale open-air hydroponics—and there 
is a determined effort to protect the 
few areas of mineral soils from other 
types of development. Don’t look for 
great decreases in food prices though— 
in October, 1981, a weekly food-basket 
for a family of four, standardized across 
the country, cost $87.42 in St. John’s as 
opposed to $81.60 in Halifax and $79.78 
in Montreal. 

Presently, the region is less than 40 
per cent self-sufficient in commodities 
(such as beef, pork, vegetables, and 
most feed grains) we can grow well 
locally. The land-base to accommodate 
growth seems adequate and there are 
good research and experimentation 
facilities. There is also an increasingly 
sophisticated and more highly trained 
set of young farmers entering the in¬ 
dustry. As with many other parts of 
the Atlantic economy, the promise is 
there; taking advantage of opportuni¬ 
ties is the challenge. ■ 
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en • tre • pre • neur (an'tra pra n«r') n 

a person who organizes and manages a 
business undertaking, assuming the risk for 
the sake of the profit. 

— Webster’s Dictionary 


Characteristics of an Entrepreneur: 

independent, risk-taking, pro-active, self-confident, 
hardworking, self-starting, inventive, adaptive, farsighted, 
ingenious, outgoing, enthusiastic, hard-nosed, optimistic, 
tough-minded, opportunistic, able to plan, motivated by 
challenge, swift to recognize ability in others, a seeker of 
information, able to accept advice, a good listener, ready 
to form a team approach to problem solving. 

Expertise in the 

Service of the Entrepreneur: 

Development Nova Scotia can now provide a variety of 
specialized professional services through the Business Services 
Division, which is responsible for encouraging innovation, 
entrepreneurial development and management enhancement. 
The Regional Offices are the first contact for businesspeople 
who want to make use of these resources which range through 
all phases of business from the simple to the sophisticated, 
from ocean industries to oil and gas, and from products to 
people. 

If you’re an entrepreneur, 
you need the knowledge and skills 
which have been collected 
to serve your needs. 



NcM!) Sootio 


The Honourable Roland J. Thornhill, Minister 
Nova Scotia Department of Development 
5151 George Street Halifax Nova Scotia 
Canada B3J 2R7 

Telephone: 902-424-8921 Telex: 019-22548 


Helping business face the challenges of 
the ’ 80 s. 














Atlantic Canada Phis 

Salutes The 
Atlantic Provinces 
Economic Council 


SCUI—ILJFRI\/IAIVJ 




^ T\A/in r'.itioc C'.r 


Twin Cities Co-operative 
Dairy Limited, Hammonds 
Plains Road, Halifax, N.S. 
(902) 835-3373 


♦ BLUE CROSS 

C3F ATLArsJTIC CANACSA 


Energy efficient windows 
and entrances manufactured 
with pride in Atlantic Canada. 


CO-OP 


Co operatives of 
Atlantic Canada 




Maritime Manufactured in Atlantic 
CGITIGnt Canada. Ask for us by name. 


VOLVO LXO. 


A leader in Atlantic Canada’s 
commercial printing 
industry. 


ROBINSON • BL ACKMORE 

Printing & Publishing Limited 


in 


atlantic region 

management training centre 

1340 barringtoh street p.o.box 1000 Halifax,n.s. B3J 2X4 

20 Years Of Excellence In Training 



CIiO€»SE ATLANTIC 
FC» ALLTHE RKSHT REASCmS 













Forestry 



Atlantic Canada’82 


Lost in the Woods? 


T O this traditionally strong resource 
sector, the 1980s bring a mood of 
uncertainty. For pulpwood produc¬ 
tion, there are visions of rising costs, 
aging mills, intensified competition, 
and fewer trees. For lumber producers, 
high interest rates spell disaster. 

Pulpwood production was down in 
the first eight months of 1981 by 2 per 
cent. This was mainly due to a hefty 
decline in New Brunswick’s output by 
almost 9 per cent. In Newfoundland, 
Abitibi-Price began newsprint pro¬ 
duction this year from the converted 
Labrador-Linerboard Mill at Stephen- 
ville. Nova Scotia’s output was also up. 
Newsprint production also increased, 
reflecting the addition of the Stephen- 
ville capacity. 

Mere statistics, however, cannot tell 
the whole story. In particular, the 
supply of pulpwood in New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia is at risk. The com¬ 
bination of spruce budworm and gen¬ 
eral neglect of silviculture on lands 
leased from the Crown means that the 
supply of trees is running out at a time 
when the global demand for newsprint 
is expanding constantly. Stiff competi¬ 
tion from “tree farmers” in the south¬ 
eastern United States also means that 
“tree mining” in eastern Canada is less 
and less practical. 

Widespread spraying against 
spruce budworm took place in 1981 in 
New Brunswick and Newfoundland. 
In Nova Scotia the controlled spraying 
of about 32,000 hectares also went 
ahead, although late in the year came 
the encouraging news that only about 
700,000 hectares were defoliated in 
1981 as against almost 1.4 million hec¬ 
tares in 1980 and almost 1.1 million in 
1979. Particularly in Cape Breton, it 
seems the pest is well on the way to 
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eating itself out of house and home. 
Silviculturalists indicate at least 30 
years before the damaged woods in 
Cape Breton regenerate to a commer¬ 
cial level, and even this assumes no 
other severe infestation or other 
calamities. 

Aging pulp mills are more of a 
problem in New Brunswick than else¬ 
where in the region. Two of the three 
major Nova Scotia plants are fairly 
recent constructions and, to add to the 
new Stephenville plant, Bowater is 
modernizing its Corner Brook mill. In 
New Brunswick the St. Anne-Nacka- 
wic mill has recently received a $5- 
million public incentive to aid in 
modernization, and a total of $62.2 
million will be spent over the next five 
years on this mill. All in all more than 
$42 million of federal and provincial 
money has been set aside to modernize 
mills in New Brunswick up to 1985. A 
similar agreement for $21.4 million is 
under way in Nova Scotia. 

Sawmills in New Brunswick and 


1980 / 2 : 

N.S. 

1981 2 -^ 

1980 
N.B. 

1981 

MILLION FEETB.M. l 



307.4 


0 25 50 75 100 125 150 175 200 225 250 275 300 325 

Maritime Sawn Lumber Production 

Jan.-Aug. 1980 & 1981 Source: Statistics Canada 
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Forestry 


Nova Scotia held their own 
with only modest declines in 
output up to September. 
Then the bottom fell out of 
the market as high interest 
rates began to be felt by 
construction in the two major 
export markets of the north¬ 
eastern states and western 
Europe. The lumber industry 
is used to a goodly share of 
peaks and troughs, but the 
present precipitous decline 
tests even the memories of 
old-timers in the industry. 
About one-fifth of Nova Sco¬ 
tia's production goes to the 
United Kingdom, and more 
than a third of New Bruns¬ 
wick's production goes to the 
United States. The Maritime 
Lumber Bureau estimates 
total production from both 
provinces is down by 30 per 
cent in the final quarter of 
the year, and is likely to stay 
that way until American and 
European dealers begin to 
restock, probably around 
next summer. Housing con¬ 
struction in the U.S. is sig¬ 
nificantly lower this year, 
which accounts for a large 
part of the New Brunswick 
decline, and the revaluation 


PULPWOOD PRODUCTION (DOMESTIC USE) 
JAN.-AUG. 1980 & 1981 Source: Statistics Canada 
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of the Canadian dollar rela¬ 
tive to some European cur¬ 
rencies in 1981 helps explain 
Nova Scotia's hard times. 
The present dip in activity 
means the loss of about 1,500 
jobs by Christmas in the two 
provinces. 

There seems to be a mixed 
outlook for both the pulp- 
wood/newsprint and the saw¬ 
mill sector. In the shorter 
terms, the lumber producers 
will probably reopen mills 
and begin selling again as 
interest rates decline. New¬ 
foundland's newsprint pro¬ 
ducers, in particular, have 
been finding new markets in 
the Far East. Over the longer 
term, however, scarcity of 
trees will be the single 
determining factor in the 
survival of the Atlantic re¬ 
gion’s forestry-based indus¬ 
tries. The present favourable 
position of the Canadian dol¬ 
lar helps newsprint pro¬ 
ducers hold their own, but 
increasingly stiff competition 
from United States and wes¬ 
tern Canadian producers 
may result in a major ra¬ 
tionalization of the Atlantic 
region's industry. ■ 


BEDFORD 

wants you and your business 


The new Town of Bedford, N.S., offers you: the 
lowest commercial/industrial tax rate in the 
Halifax/Dartmouth area; choice locations in fully- 
serviced industrial parks; close to the Halifax 
International Airport; easy access to international, 
year ’round Port of H£ilifax; inter-modal links with 
CN rail and major highways to central Canada and 
eastern USA; served by universities and Bedford 
Institute of Oceanography. Plus: superior housing, 
excellent schools, and choice recreational facilities. 

For further information, please contact: 

The Development Officer 
Town of Bedford 
Suite 400 

1496 Bedford Highway 
Bedford, Nova Scotia 
B4A 1E5 

Phone(902)835-9936 
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Banque Nationale de Paris (Canada) 

With twenty years of experience in Canada, 
Banque Nationale de Paris (Canada) is a 
full-fledged Canadian bank, providing Canadian 
business from coast to coast* with a direct 
link to 77 countries where BNP, the world’s 
leading bank**, symbolizes excellence. 

Banque Nationale de Paris (Canada) has offices in Vancouver, Edmonton, 

Calgary, Toronto, Montreal, Quebec City and Halifax. 

**American Banker 1980 












The fishery 



Atlantic Canada’82 


Heavy Weather 


N ineteen eighty-one will not go 
down as a banner year for the 
fishing industry in Atlantic 
Canada. Headlines, almost daily, 
chronicled the industry’s problems, 
with symptoms everywhere. Plants 
have been closed, workers laid off, 
boats tied up, strikes have become 
common, and representatives of both 
inshore and offshore interests are at 
odds with the federal controlling 
agencies. 

Common problems of high interest 
rates, shrinking export markets, labour 
unrest and higher costs of operation 
face all parts of the Canadian economy. 
The nature of the fishing industry 
itself involves other problems; low 
levels of some stocks, gluts of catches in 
others, declining fish consumption pat¬ 
terns in the United States (the market 
for 80 per cent of Atlantic Canada’s 
fish production), increasing competi¬ 
tion in the traditional American mar¬ 
ket, problems of quota allocations, and 
problems of rapid uncontrolled expan¬ 
sion of effort. All these factors, in 
combination, are squeezing everybody 
from the smallest fisherman to the 
largest processor. 

High interest rates have taken their 
toll throughout the industry. Small 
fishermen cannot afford payments on 
boats built often with subsidies or easy 
loans. Usually, too, their catches are 
down as the fleet has expanded since 
the 200-mile economic zone was de¬ 
clared in 1977. Processors are faced by 
expensive inventories as markets have 
declined, forcing expensive processing 
facilities to lie idle. In general, Atlantic 
region fish plants have been suffering 
from falling profit margins. From 1973 
to 1978, gross margins at the plant 
dropped by 5 per cent, while the con¬ 
sumer price index rose by almost 60 
per cent. Over the same period, pro¬ 
cessing costs for cod blocks (a major 
export) rose 126 per cent, including a 
150 per cent rise in manufacturing 
overhead, a 100 per cent rise in packag¬ 
ing costs, a 300 per cent rise in direct 
labour costs and a 140 per cent rise in 
the cost of raw materials. Prices of the 
finished product have also risen, but 
not to the same extent as costs. In 
addition, high wholesale prices for fish 
have contributed to a slackening in 
demand. 

Markets have also declined in 
Europe. Gains were made in Britain 
and Germany in the mid-1970s with 
favourable exchange rates, depleted 
European stocks, and expanded mar¬ 
keting effort. The exchange rates are 
no longer so favourable and tariff 
barriers to protect domestic fisheries 
are difficult to overcome. 

Strikes in the fishing industry echo 


the general mood of uncertainty. They 
are usually over two major issues; 
higher fish prices, and larger quota 
allocations. These labour actions 
brought limited results as companies 
could not pay higher prices and biolo¬ 
gists could not squeeze more fish out of 
depleted stocks. 

Prices to fishermen were low as 
companies’ net revenue was squeezed 
between reduced demand for fish pro¬ 
ducts and higher operating costs. The 
high and unavoidable energy costs of 
harvesting the resource are particu¬ 
larly troublesome. Large trawlers must 
travel increasing distances to fill their 
holds. Delegates to an energy efficiency 
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seminar held in Halifax early in 1981 
were told that vessels which can only 
catch 20 pounds of fish per gallon 
of fuel would probably be forced out of 
the fishery. The recent increase in fuel 
prices may bring some vessels to this 
danger point. 

O ther major problems include cur¬ 
rent low levels of some stocks. 
Total catch is below last year’s levels in 
all provinces (based on January-Sep- 
tember landings) and for some impor¬ 
tant species, such as herring, catches 
are well below normal. Inshore fisher¬ 
men in Newfoundland have been hard 
hit by low catches in the last two years; 
last year there was strike action, and 
this year there were irregular migra¬ 
tory habits of the cod. The Gulf of St. 
Lawrence herring fishery remains 
closed indefinitely. The future of the 
scallop fishery. Nova Scotia’s most 
valuable catch, rests on a decision on 
the Georges Bank boundary issue. Fail¬ 
ure to ratify a negotiated treaty has led 
to a build-up of American fishery effort 
to the point where the future of the 
resource is in jeopardy. 

In contrast, there are gluts of some 
species such as cod and haddock due to 
large catches early in the year. Prices 
in foreign markets, accordingly, are 
low, and inventories high. The seasonal 
glut, because of large summer catches 
by the inshore fleet, is equally to blame. 
A major problem with these gluts is a 
serious processing over-capacity. 
Plants run at capacity for only a few 
months of the year, then lie idle with 
workers laid off. 

American fish consumption has also 
been falling. As long as fish was a low 
cost source of protein, markets were 
assured. This is no longer the case, and 
presently, most meats (beef, pork, 
chicken) tend to be less expensive to 
the shopper than fish. Restaurant sales, 
accounting for 60 per cent of fish pro¬ 
ducts eaten, are also down. 

As the market shrinks, competition 
is becoming more intense. The Ameri¬ 
cans are rapidly expanding their own 
fishing effort. The vast Alaskan pollock 
potential presents a real danger to 
traditional Canadian markets and even 
though the Canadian product is still 
preferred, it cannot be expected to 
withstand forever the threat of cheaper 
substitutes. 

Declaration of the 200-mile eco¬ 
nomic zone in 1977, gave hope for 
tremendous potential. The headlines 
then were full of promise, and the 
fishing industry was the phoenix that 
would rise from a struggling economy 
and lead the Atantic provinces to a 
brighter future. This potential was 
never realized. Inshore fleets expanded 
beyond their capacity for efficiency. 
Processors opened new seasonal plants 
tying up expensive capital, and com¬ 
pany fleets expanded their catching 
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'^KEEPINC; 

THIS LINE BUSY, 
CANKEEP 
YOUR UNES BUSY." 



Receiving stock too late can be 
costly. It can mean a slow-down in 
production. Or even shutting down a line. 

That’s why it can pay to increase 
your long distance calling. Long distance 
gives you a direct line on stock 
shipments. You can solve problems 
immediately. You can re-order on the 
spot. You get exactly what you need. 
And you can even locate a supplier in a 
moments notice. 


Long distance saves time. And time 
is money. It can keep your production 
lines operating at full capacity. 

Just a few confirming words using 
long distance make things clearer, 
whether you’re ordering something or 
shipping something. Another one of the 
reasons why greater use of long distance 
is a no-nonsense approach to doing 
business today. Try it and see. 


BUSINESS LONG DISTANCE 

TODAY'S WAY TO OPERATE 

Maritime Tel & Tel • NBTel • Newfoundland Telephone • Island Tel 
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fishery 



capacity to the point where traditional 
fishing strategies ensured gluts on the 
market and lower stocks of many 
species. 

The evidence of these mistakes is 
clear; plant closures, record company 
losses and fishermen in danger of losing 
their boats. It is difficult, therefore, to 
separate the performance of the sector 
in 1981 from these more deeply seated 
developments. Landings were slightly 
down, landed values were slightly up 
to the end of September over the same 
period in 1980. Most of the news about 
closures occurred in the second part of 
the year as inventory levels piled up. 
To add to the industry’s woes, plant 
fires took their toll in Nova Scotia, 
including one at the province’s biggest 
plant. 

A mid all these bad tidings, there is 
room for optimism. To some extent, 
the need for action has been recognized, 
and the structure of the industry must 
be revised. Ideas of property rights 
and company fish stock allocations are 
growing in acceptance. Restrictions 
have been placed on entry to the fishing 
industry and vessel replacement has 
been regulated in hopes of preventing 
further over-capitalization of the in¬ 
shore fleet. Quality improvement mea¬ 
sures are being taken, interest rates 
are easing and, perhaps most basic to 
the future of the industry, the fish 
stocks are recovering. 

It seems certain that the fishery 
will survive as an industry. Few people, 
however, seem to doubt that it will be 
somewhat changed. The industry will 
remain a staple of the region, and part 
of this heritage will, of course, be its 
problems. ■ 
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What in the 

wcnicfs going on! 


The Globe and Mail, 

soon to be printed in Moncton 


There is nothing like a local newspaper for local 
news, but if you want another kind of infor¬ 
mation— in-depth analysis of business and 
finance, a full understanding of the nation’s 
politics, comprehensive coverage of world 
events —you need another kind of newspaper. 
In Canada, that newspaper is The Globe and Mail. 

The Globe and Mail is truly Canada's 
national newspaper—the only Canadian 
newspaper to employ full-time correspondents 
in London, Washington, Mexico City, Peking, 
and eight Canadian cities, the only Canadian 
newspaper to be delivered coast to coast on 
the day of publication, and the only Canadian 
newspaper to be printed via satellite in 
Calgary, Ottawa, recently in Vancouver, and 
soon in Moncton. 

Add The Globe and Mail to your daily 
reading for all the news, plus fashion, travel, 
sports and the arts. It is written everywhere, 
printed via satellite in three Canadian cities — 
soon four—and on sale at newsstands and 
corner boxes coast to coast. 


For home or office delivery, of 
The Globe and Mail call: 

(416) 598-5222 collect 

or your local branch. 

Our Halifax 0ffice;(902) 425-8181 

lb be better informed 
you need better information. 
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"Total Service" is key 
to MCL expansion. 


In the high-tech, intensely 
competitive world of 
computerization, a small 
Maritime company 
reverses the trend, and 
takes its **Total Service’* 
concept to the land of 
the computer giants. 


In December, 1971, 
Maritime Computers 
Ltd. was born. 

As local business and 
industry was becom¬ 
ing increas- 
'^ingly aware of 
the efficiencies 
offered by computeri¬ 
zation, it became 
equally obvious that 
there was a need for a 
local, regionally-orien¬ 
ted computer company. 



One of the keys to enjoying 
maximum computer efficiency 
is the availability of highly 
skilled, on the spot service. 

MCL had the skills and the 
technical resources. And in a few 
short years, established itself as 
a major factor in the computer 
business in the Maritimes. 

In January, 1979, MCL 
entered into an agreement 
with Hewlett Packard to 
market their business com¬ 
puters in the Atlantic region. 
The H-P 250, a small com¬ 
puter with big computer 
capabilities, quickly became 
accepted as the ideal 
computer for a wide 
^ variety of local business. 

MCL developed the 
"Total Service” ^ 

concept, best described 




as the capacity to supply exactly 
what the customer needed. 
Systems design and pro¬ 
gramming, operator training, 
applications programs, 
hardware and software, time¬ 
sharing, and on-going systems 
maintenance. 

A continued growth in the 
acceptance of computerization, 
and a parallel demand for the 
high quality service offered by 
MCL, led in February, 1981, to 
the opening of an MCL office 
in Moncton. 

Today, with 2 full-service 
offices in the Maritimes and a 
' third in Toronto, MCL is 
, bullish about the future. 

As we see it, MCL’s 
involvement at the centre of 
computer activity and 
development in Canada 
will benefit all our customers. 
Wherever they may be. Now. 
And in the years ahead. 


Halifax 

3845 Dutch Village Road 
Halifax, N.S. B3L 4H9 
(902) 453-0040 

Moncton 

236 St. George Street 
Moncton. N.B. E1C 1W1 
(506) 388-3029 

Toronto 

1 80 Attwell Drive 
Rexdale, Ont. M9W 6A9 
(416) 675-3720 
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AAining 


Atlantic Canada ’82 


Digging for growth 


T oday mining may rank behind 
forestry and fishing in terms of 
output and employment but the 
long-run outlook is for this sector to 
improve its position in the Atlantic 
economy. The Atlantic region presently 
accounts for about 15 per cent of the 
Canadian total mineral production and 
employs about 15,000 people. However, 
while the long-run outlook, especially 
for this decade, is bright, current eco¬ 
nomic conditions paint a dark picture. 
Base metal prices are low compared to 
this time last year, and inventory levels 
are as lean as possible, mainly because 
of a generally slow international eco¬ 
nomy. Many of the minerals produced 
by this region are used as inputs to 
produce higher priced consumer goods 
(such as appliances and cars), or in the 
housing industry. If borrowed money 
js used to buy these items, then higher 
interest rates mean less buying. This 
lower level of demand filters down to 
the mines and quarries of Atlantic 
Canada. 

Labrador iron ore production to the 
end of September, 1981, was slightly 
up over 1980 by 1.7 per cent. There 
was, however, an extended shutdown 



of operations in mid-1980 which 
severely reduced output during that 
year. In line with iron ore, the output of 
base metals (such as zinc, lead and 
copper) was also just above last year’s 
levels. This is mostly the result of a 
decline in demand starting last sum¬ 
mer. However, industry officials anti¬ 
cipate that only a slight rise in base 
metal demand will have a strong up¬ 
ward impact on prices and production 
as inventories recover from their pre¬ 
sent low levels. 

The available information on pro¬ 
duction levels for other mineral pro¬ 
ducts reflects some differentials in the 
level of output for 1981. Gypsum pro¬ 
duction is down marginally compared 
to the third quarter of last year because 


AGneatWay 
toBankat 
Bank of Montreal 


A great way to save 
with the Daily 
Interest Savings 
Account. 

You get daily interest monthly 
That means you’ll see the 
difference in your passbook 
every single month PLUS there 
are unlimited FREE with¬ 
drawals and NO minimum 
balance requirements. 

Open the Daily Interest 
Savings Account that now pays 
you daily interest monthly. It’s 
a great way to save! 


A great way to get 
no-charge chequing 
with the Daily Interest 
Chequing Account 

Write any number of cheques 
or make as many withdrawals 
as you like for absolutely no 
charge. A nice reward for keep¬ 
ing as little as $200.00 in your 
personal account every month. 
And remember, your Daily 
Interest Chequing Account 
also pays you Daily Interest 
monthly. 

No-Charge Daily Interest 
Chequing. What a great way 
to write cheques! 


Bank of Montreal 


Ask for full details at any branch. 
"Registered Trade Mark of Bank of Montreal 


Multi-Branch Banking is known as 
Inter-Service in French. 


of depressed U.S. housing markets. 
Salt production is also down, probably 
due to carry-over in inventory in for¬ 
eign markets from last winter, result¬ 
ing in lower demand this fall. 

One mineral that is enjoying re¬ 
newed popularity in 1981 is coal. Pro¬ 
duction is closely associated with power 
generation, and the current upsurge is 
based on the need to replace more 
expensive imported oil. A lengthy 
strike last summer in Cape Breton, 
however, means coal output should be 
down for Nova Scotia in 1981. 

The optimistic outlook in the long 
run is based on higher levels of ex¬ 
ploration activity in 1981. In recent 
years, exploration expenditures in the 
region have been in the area of $15 to 
$20 million per year. Total active 
claims for exploration in the region to 
the end of October, 1981, are up by 30 
per cent with particular interest in 
Newfoundland and Nova Scotia. An 
extensive testing program is forming 
part of a search for uranium in many 
parts of Nova Scotia. 

This high level of exploration 
activity will probably continue at least 
for the next couple of years and along 
with improvements in world market 
conditions could lead to more new 
mines. Present mining developments 
are already generating excitement in 
New Brunswick. The Potash Company 
of America’s new facility at Sussex is 
well on the way to beginning production 
with start-up scheduled for 1983. Both 
Denison Mines and BP Canada are also 
involved in potash exploration and 
development in the area. Late in the 
year, too, came the announcement of a 
new $360-million zinc smelter at Belle- 
dune to begin construction next May, 
and to begin production in 1984, crea¬ 
ting 400 new jobs in the area. And in 
Nova Scotia, Shell Resources continues 
its search for economically recoverable 
reserves of tin with encouraging results 
to date. 

The outlook for 1982, is for explora¬ 
tion activity to continue at high levels, 
and for production levels to follow the 
path of the economy closely. If eco¬ 
nomic conditions improve next year, 
recent low inventory levels mean pro¬ 
duction levels should increase quickly 
and return to upward movement and 
growth. ■ 
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Energy 


Atlantic Canada ’82 


Still fired up, 
but it’ll cost 


O n the national scene, the year in 
energy was dominated by the 
National Energy Programme 
of October, 1980, and the subsequent 
negotiations on energy pricing which 
occurred between Ottawa and Alberta. 
Resolution of long-standing conflicts 
between these two major actors paved 
the way for negotiations with other 
actual and potential energy producing 
provinces including Newfoundland and 
Nova Scotia. The September 1, Energy 
Pricing Agreement established a 
schedule of prices up to 1986, which 
will influence development of offshore 
hydrocarbon deposits. 

Offshore exploration activity con¬ 
tinued with major interest on the Grand 
Banks, the northeast Newfoundland 
Shelf, the Labrador Shelf, and the 
Scotian Shelf. Drilling took place at 15 
sites up to November. Between 
January and September more than 
32,000 metres were drilled, an increase 
of almost 60 per cent over the same 
time in 1980. On the Hibernia struc¬ 
ture, Mobil (on behalf of its exploration 
partners) recorded flow from three 
delineation wells, including one of 4,642 
barrels per day at the K-18 location in 
October. The drilling rig formerly at 
the site has since moved to a new 
wildcat site close by, named West Fly¬ 
ing Foam. A recent addition to the 
drilling rig fleet arrived in Halifax 
from the Mediterranean in November; 
the Bredford Dolphin was to be re¬ 
named Bow Drill I, and the semi- 
submersible rig will drill under lease 
to Petro-Canada close to Sable Island, 
the first venture of the state-owned 
corp^oration in this area. 

The $350 million spent on offshore 
exploration activities in 1980 was likely 



Offshore DrlUIng Activity 1981 


AREA 

WELL 

SPUD 

DATE 

STATUS 
(Nov. 1981) 

Sable Island 

Venture B13 

Pre-1981 

A 


Venture B43 

June 

□ 

Grand Banks 

Hibernia BOB 

Pre-1981 

• 


Hibernia G55 

Pre-1981 

o 


Hebron 113 

January 

• 


South Tempest G88 

January 

• 


Hibernia K18 

March 

• 


Nautilus C92 

October 

□ 

f 

West Flying Foam L23 

November 

□ 

|N.E. Nfid. 

j Shelf 

Sheridan J87 

June 

□ 

[Labrador Shelf 

Rut H11 

July 

A (weather) 


Bjarni 082 

June 

O 


N. Leif 105 

July 

O 


N. Bjorne F06 

July 

^ (weather) 


Corte-Real P85 

September 

A (weather) 

1 Legend: • Oil flow; O Abandoned; 

A Suspended (reason); □ Drilling; A Gas flow 




SOURCE: Oifweek 


at least to be matched in 1981; estimates 
indicate about $307 million being spent 
on drilling work, and a further $53 
million on seismic research on the 
Grand Banks alone. The year also pro¬ 
vided a wealth of diversity in other 
energy-related projects in the Atlantic 
region. Nova Scotia continued its 
switch away from electricity generated 
by expensive imported oil to coal- 
powered stations: the Lingan II project 
in Cape Breton began producing power, 
and construction of Lingan III is well 
under way. Plans for Lingan IV were 
announced to begin power production 
in 1984. Newfoundland's hydro produc¬ 
tion will shortly be supplemented by 
the Salmon River projects, with pros¬ 
pects of work beginning at Muskrat 
Falls or Gull Island still depending on 
marketing arrangements and financ¬ 


ing. Construction also began on the Cat 
Arm project on the Great Northern 
Peninsula with a 127-megawatt poten¬ 
tial. The chequered story of the Point 
Lepreau nuclear development con¬ 
tinues, with an application presently 
before the National Energy Board to 
export surplus power to New England. 
As well, work continued on the Anna¬ 
polis Basin Tidal Power Pilot Project. 

In spite of all this work and the 
variety of future potential, Atlantic 
electricity generation remains largely 
unchanged from patterns established 
over the past few decades. Newfound¬ 
land's prodigious hydro potential al¬ 
ready provides almost all the province's 
electricity with an ^preciable amount 
for export. Prince Edward Island still 
relies exclusively on imported oil to 
generate power, although Nova Scotia's 
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When you’re used 

TO SOLVING PROBLEMS 
600 FEET OR MORE 
BENEATH THE SEA, 

IT’S NO SWEAT 
WORKING 20 STORIES 
ABOVE THE GROUND. 


I ‘ 


f- 


We go where '^ problems 


That means that 
sometimes we're working 40 
miles out in a storm tossed sea. 
And other times we’re working 
20 stories up in a mahogany 
boardroom. 

For more than a decade 


we've been planning, designing, 
fabricating, installing and 
servicing subsea production 
systems around the world. 





The on-site experience 
we've gained makes us an 
invaluable resource. A resource 
that you can tap for a full range 
of engineering services: 

• Field development 
engineering, feasibility studies 
and turn-key projects. 

• Project support services 
including cost control, material 
selection and project 
scheduling. 

• Engineering support of 
onshore and offshore projects 
involving inspection, quality 
control, construction and 
commissioning. 

• Resource planning. 

• Engineering design of 
production and sen/ice 
systems. 

• Fabrication of standard 
sub-sea production 
equipment, such as wellhead 
cellars, templates, manifolds 
and riser bases. 


Maybe you're not ready to 
spend millions on hardware. 
Maybe all you need right now is 
some good advice. 

'You can use us as a 
consultant and profit from our 
experience. We ll sit down with 
you at any stage you want. We'll 
help you make plans or analyze 
the plans you've made. 

And, because we've seen 
what works and what doesn't 
work out in the oil patch, we 'll 
recommend the best equipment 
for the job. 

Give us a call. We ll work 
with you wherever you want, in 
your offices, on-site or offshore. 
We have offices and service 
bases worldwide and a lot of 
good, down-to-earth thinkers 
with oil patch experience. 


CanOccan 
Rciourcai Ltd. 

A subsidiaty of Husky Oil Operations Ltd.; 
a member of the NOVA group of companies. 
610 Derwent Way, New Westminster, 

British Columbia, Canada V3M 5P8. 
Telephone (604) 524-4451. 

Other CanOcean offices are located in 
Calgary, Alberta; St. John’s, Newfound¬ 
land; Houston, Texas; Houma, Louisiana; 
London, England; Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 


0 

0 

0 


?,?" » 
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reliance on this source is declining as 
Cape Breton coal takes over. New 
Brunswick gets half its requirements 
from hydro, a self-sufficiency ratio 
which is likely to increase when Point 
Lepreau begins operation. 

O ther new twists were added to the 
regional energy picture in 1981. 
The consideration of a liquefied natural 
gas terminal at the Strait of Canso, 
with an alternative site also under 
consideration in Quebec, would use 
Arctic gas. The LNG would be shipped 



from the eastern Arctic in specially 
constructed tankers with ice-breaking 
capabilities for regasification at this 
facility before distribution. 

The National Energy Board granted 
permission to extend the natural gas 
pipeline eastwards from Montreal 
through New Brunswick to terminals 
at Sydney and Halifax. Financing for 
this size of project poses immense prob¬ 
lems in times of high interest rates, 
and the project is still in the most 
preliminary design stage. The pipeline, 
however, could be made with flow- 
reversal capability to distribute Sable 
Island gas to market if commercial 
reserves are found. 


maritime Office 5yitemi 

. . . the copier people who can’t be duplicated. 


TOP BRANDS 

As authorized dealer for 7 of the world’s 
leading copiers, we can fill the needs of 
every type and size of business. We have 

Minolta, Mita, Nashua, Olivetti, 
Royal, Savin, Sharp. 

Ask for a demonstration. 


SALES/LEASING/RENTAL 


6 regional offices to meet your 
requirements for purchasing, leasing or 
renting dependable, sophisticated copiers 
with optional accessories that keep pace 
with increasing 

workloads. 




SERVICE/SUPPLIES 

If your copier ever requires service we have 
the trained technicians, close by, to do the 
work efficiently and quickly. Our inventory 
of paper, toner kits and other supplies 
assures you of reliable, same-day shipment. 
That’s us. 


Ask 
to show you 


PRICE/TRADE-INS 

Our volume of business, in 6 
locations, permits us to offer you 
the best price deal available for 
new machines as well as 
outstanding trade-in values. 

Try us. 


I Yes, I’m interested. Call me and I'll explain 7ny needs. 

Name_ 

Company__ 




Address 


Town/City. 


Postal Code- 


. Telephone . 


Maritime Office Systems Ltd. 

(Please contact our nearest office) 


maritime Office Sy^temi Ltd. 


10 Akcrley Boulevard 
Burnside Industrial Park 
Dartmouth, N.S. 

B3B 1J4 463-2140 

132 St. George Street 
Moncton, N.B. 

EIC IVl 854-8818 


311 Rothesay Avenue 
Saint John, N.B. 

B2J 2C3 657-1989 

560 Murray Avenue 
Bathurst, N.B. 

E2A 1T7 548-3684 


385 Wilsey Road 
Bates Bldg. 
Fredericton, N.B. 

B3B 5N6 454-0784 

P.O. Box 345 
Brooklyn, N.S. 

BOJ IHO 354-5164 


We have built our reputation on quality, integrity and dependability. 



The public imagination remains 
captivated by energy-related develop¬ 
ments, particularly offshore. The dril¬ 
ling-rig contract recently captured by 
Saint John is worth $150 million up to 
1983, and may be the start of a larger 
rig construction programme in the 
region. This, however, may be the only 
concrete development to affect the 
region. Offshore developments and 
many other energy-related projects in 
the region are still only at exploration 
or assessment stages. Optimism must, 
therefore, be tempered with patience, 
and the time used to prepare for even¬ 
tual development. ■ 
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Prince Edward Island: 
Centrally Located 


Prince Edward Island is 
ideally suited. It is in the 
centre of activity in Atlantic 
Canada. 

If you are thinking about 
expanding your present 
operation...or establishing a 
new operation in Atlantic 
Canada...we would like to 
talk to you. 

The decision to relocate 
involves many considerations 
and can be a very difficult 
decision to make. We think 
we can be of some help to 
you in making this decision. 


Prince Edward Island has 
much to offer. It has the 
highest ranking on the 
Physical Quality of Life Index 
of any province in Canada. 

Prince Edward Island...a good 
place to work...a great place 
to live. 

Contact: 

Douglas Cameron, Director 
Industry Branch 
Prince Edward Island 
Department of Tourism, 
Industry and Energy 
P.O. Box 2000 
Charlottetown, Prince 
Edward Island C1A 7N8 


Phone: (902) 892-7411 


Into the 

80 s 

with the 
Commerce! 

With Our Bank It's not who you art, 
It’s what you want to ba... 

The Commerce can help all types of 
businesses in more ways than one. 
We can provide you with Automated 
Banking Services such as Pre¬ 
authorized Payments, Deposits, 
International Banking, Loans, Trade 
Enquiries. 

Come and talk to us. Who knows, we 
may even help you save money. To 
know more, contact your local 
Commerce branch manager. 

<i> 

CANADIAN IMPERIAL 

BANK OF COMMERCE 


Canada’s Largest Producer 
of Iron Ore 



IRON ORE 

COMPANY OF CANADA 
LABRADOR CITY 

NEWFOUNDLAND 
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Construction 


Interest Rate Blues 


T he construction industry is a vital 
part of the Atlantic economy. It 
represented an average of 8 per 
cent of 1981 estimated gross provincial 
product in the region. This sector has 
come on hard times recently, mostly 
due to record high interest rates. Prime 
lending rates at more than 20 per cent 
made borrowing for all types of con¬ 
struction projects very expensive. Some 
sectors of the construction industry 
are, therefore, undergoing very slow 
growth. 

Construction which has taken place 
was usually protected from interest 
rates and would likely have taken place 
in 1981 in any case. One example is 
construction tied to government expen¬ 
ditures, which relies less on interest 
rate movements and traditionally sus¬ 
tains the industry in hard times. 

Building permits are issued for four 
broad groups of construction—residen¬ 
tial, industrial, commercial, and insti¬ 
tutional/governmental. In residential 
construction for the first eight months 
of 1981, Nova Scotia registered the 
region's only increase over the same 
time period in 1980. Of the remaining 
three provinces, Newfoundland alone 
issued over one-fifth less residential 
permits in 1981, probably reflecting a 
slowdown after the flurry of excitement 


in 1979 and 1980 following announce¬ 
ment of the Hibernia oil discovery. In 
terms of actual housing starts in larger 
centres (more than 10,000 people). 
Nova Scotia also recorded the region^s 
only increase in 1981 over 1980. A $20- 
million provincial programme in Nova 
Scotia to subsidize mortgages on new 
homes explains a large part of this 
increase. 

Big industrial, commercial, and in¬ 
stitutional projects have done much to 
keep Atlantic construction afloat dur¬ 
ing the first three quarters of 1981. A 
list of these would touch on familiar 
names to many people. In Newfound¬ 
land, work continues on the Upper 
Salmon River hydro project, scheduled 
for start-up in 1982. To this $155- 
million project, we can also add the 
start of construction on the $287-million 
project at Cat Arm on the Northern 
reninsula of Newfoundland next year. 
There is still the prospect, of course, of 
the $4.5-billion Gull Island project. 
Commercial development is still under 
way in St. John's, with an easing of 
interest rates likely to promote further 
sod-breaking. 

Major projects in Nova Scotia are 
largely concentrated in Cape Breton 
and the Halifax area. An exception is 
the Michelin Tire plant in Kings 
County, a $400-million project which is 
well on the way to completion. Michelin 
has also been renovating its other two 
plants. In Cape Breton a $96-million 
modernization of the Sydney Steel mill 
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was announced in April with the 
federal government picking up 80 per 
cent of the tab, the provincial govern¬ 
ment the rest. Expansion of coal-pro¬ 
ducing capacity at Donkin is under 
way, and expenditures will reach $400 
million by 1986. The associated Lingan 
power complex began construction of 
its fourth generator, with both third 
and fourth scheduled to begin operaton 
in 1984. In Halifax, the sod was turned 
for the $100-million Camp Hill Medical 
Complex in November to join ongoing 
expansion of the DND's Halifax Dock¬ 
yard, and the Waterfront Development 
Corporation's developments. The Fair- 
view Container Terminal received its 
first ship also in November. 

In prospect is Dome Petroleum's 
major ship-building facility for ice¬ 
breaking crude carriers. Three sites 
are under consideration in Nova Scotia. 
Also related to energy developments is 
the possibility of a shipyard in Cape 
Breton to build production platforms 
for offshore oil and gas. 

Prince Edward Island's main con¬ 
struction activity revolved around the 
new Department of Veterans' Affairs 
building and a new hospital. Both are 
in Charlottetown and progress on both 
in 1981 was hampered because of 
strikes. Charlottetown can also look 
forward to work beginning on a new 
convention centre. 

Activity on major projects in New 
Brunswick has kept the province's con¬ 
struction sector ticking over in 1981. 
The Market Square Development in 
Saint John was joined late in the year 
by a beginning of a $21-million expan¬ 
sion to the Drydock. Headgear and 
processing facilities for the Potash 
Company of America's new mine near 
Sussex are changing the landscape in 
that area, and a further mine-related 
development, the Brunswick Mining 
and Smelting/Heath Steele zinc smel¬ 
ter at Belledune, was announced in 
November. In addition, the provincial 
government announced a $100-million 
program to modernize institutional and 
government buildings. The on-again, 
off-again project to build a federal 
penitentiary at Renous seems to be on 
again after a decision in the spring, 
and Mitel will begin construction of its 
Buctouche facility in 1982. 

For most of 1981, construction rode 
on the shoulders of major projects, and 
this pattern is likely to continue for 
several years. Overall, however, the 
sector would benefit enormously from 
an easing of interest rates which would 
spur, in particular, residential con¬ 
struction and many other related sec¬ 
tors. Megaprojects such as the T Q and 
M gas pipeline and the Dome shipyard 
remain tantalizingly close and could 
benefit the entire Atlantic area as 
associated facilities are built. In the 
shorter term, however, much will 
depend on policies regarding interest 
rates. ■ 
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When Construction Management 
has to make it happen... 

^-uMisir 

Successful Construction management 
demands careful attention to the indi¬ 
vidual concerns of each job. 

Construction management can in¬ 
clude assisting in planning the project 
design, working with architects, hiring 
^ trade contractors and managing all as¬ 
pects of construction from start to fin¬ 
ish. Successful construction manage¬ 
ment also demands construction be 
compieted on time and within budget. 


When you choose a construction 
management team you want years of 
experience in the engineering field. 
Knowledge and concern for detail 
must be part of the reputation of the 
team you choose. 

When the question is who should 
construct and manage your project, 
think LINDSAY. 


ENGINEERS 


UDSir 


ENTERPRISES 

LIMITED 


CONTRACTORS • DEVELOPERS 


22 Fielding Ave. Dartmouth, N S B3B 1E2 13 Weldon St Moncton, N B E1C 8P9 

(902)463*5000 ( 506 ) 854-7194 
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Manufacturing 
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Hie Game of 
Inventory Control 


A microscopic look into the Atlantic 
manufacturing sector, given the 
broader current economic condi¬ 
tions, reflects the necessities of tight 
inventory control. With low consumer 
spending in the North American eco¬ 
nomy, and record high interest rates, 
producers have been forced into the 
game of keeping inventory levels as 
close as possible to current low levels of 
consumer expenditures. In many cases 
this means operating plants at less 
than full capacity. The one feature 
which has been helping producers hold 
their own has been favourable ex¬ 
change rates. With most of the output 
from the manufacturing sector geared 
to export markets, the low Canadian 
dollar has allowed Atlantic manufac¬ 
turers to keep a good share of their 
foreign markets. However, a continua¬ 
tion of present market conditions could 
have a negative impact in production 
and employment levels in the near 
future. Given this prospect, the success 
of this inventory game depends on 
good marketing. 

A review of the figures to the third 
quarter of 1981 reveals a pattern of 
sales trying to keep pace with inflation. 
An adjustment for inflation would indi¬ 
cate no major change in the volume of 
output generally. The provincial break¬ 
down of total manufacturing shipments 
(in current dollars) shows Newfound¬ 
land with the highest growth rate to 
the end of August compared to the 
same period last year, followed by New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia. The 
stronger position of Newfoundland 
comes in part from a new newsprint 
mill starting production this year at 
Stephenville, and the return to normal 
production levels for fish plants after 
last year’s fishery dispute. Later in the 
year, however, some of those fish plants 
closed down. Although figures for 


Prince Edward Island are not available 
for comparison, a review of the Island’s 
gross provincial product estimates and 
the other industrial sectors indicates a 
position somewhat below the other 
provinces. 

In terms of the output of higher 
value items (food and forestry pro¬ 
ducts), sales are running only margin¬ 
ally ahead of last year. But, as in the 
case of total manufacturing shipments, 
most of the higher value comes from 
higher prices. The total sales level in 
current dollars (unadjusted for infla¬ 
tion) was up by about 12 per cent at the 
end of August, compared to the same 
time last year in both New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia. The Newfoundland 
figure for the same time comparison is 
up by 26 per cent in current dollars. 



reflecting a partial recovery from last 
year’s fishery dispute. The sales figures 
for the pulp and paper mills in the 
region are up marginally, reflecting 
mostly the softening of demand for 
paper products in the second half of 
this year. In most subsectors, such as 
chemical products, non-metallic 
minerals (including structural mater¬ 
ials such as cement), and printing and 
publishing, the story up to the end of 


August this year is of little or no 
change over 1980. 

The final outlook for this year is one 
of trying to keep ahead of inflation. 
After adjustments for inflation, the 
volume of output will probably indicate 
no real change. The key to the future 
expectation in regard to expansion of 
manufacturing output rests on trends 
in the U.S. economy. If this continues 
its present course of low consumer and 
capital spending, the dampening effect 
will reach all the way into this region. 
However, the preliminary expectations 
are that 1982 could be a turnaround 
year, with the possibility of improve¬ 
ment in consumer and capital spending 
which will have a positive impact on 
our producers. 

Michelin’s new plant in the Anna¬ 
polis Valley will be producing in 1982, 
and the beginning of construction of 
the Mitel plant in eastern New Bruns¬ 
wick will give a welcome injection of 
high-technology industry to the region. 
The Saint John shipyard is forging 
purposefully ahead after winning one 
contract worth $150 million to build an 
offshore drilling rig (with an option on 
a second). The yard will also be bidding 
on a third rig, as well as being in close 
competition for the $2.6-billion contract 
to build patrol frigates for the Canadian 
Armed Services. 

Elsewhere in the region, there is 
the possibility of another offshore rig 
yard in Nova Scotia or Newfoundland, 
and a decision on the precise location 
may be taken this winter. Even more 
exciting is the prospect of a shipyard to 
build large ice-breaking crude carriers 
at any one of three sites in Nova Scotia 
for Dome Petroleum, and an increasing 
demand for ship repair facilities. 

In the shorter run, however, overall 
expectations of benefits rely on the 
performance of the U.S. economy, and 
even if this recovers in 1982, there will 
be a time-lag before the benefits reach 
the Atlantic region. The earliest antici¬ 
pated effects would be in late 1982, as 
the regional economy chugs along in 
low gear. ■ 


VALUE OF MANUFACTURING SHIPMENT JAN.-AUG. 1980 & 1981 (in current dollars) 

Note — Statistics on PEI not available due to publication restrictions Source: Statistics Canada 
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Newfoundland 

1981 

1980 

Nova Scotia 

1981 

1980 

New Brunswick 
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welcome to 


industrial park 


S YDPORT makes sense for suppliers of the 
revitalized steel and coal industries of 
Atlantic Canada. Good sense, too, for those who 
will serve the region’s developing offshore oil and 
gas action. 


SYDPORT (formerly Point Edward Marine and 
Industrial Park) has facilities for ocean-going 
vessels...land ready for your custom development... 
and a strategic location. 


Check these advantages: 

y' year-round harbour access 

y' 125 acres of fully-serviced land 

y^ 400 additional acres for large-scale development 

y^ trained work force available 

/ advantageous government assistance programs 



For more leasing information and a copy of our 
informative booklet, “Introducing Sydport’ 
please contact: 

Roy Shawcross 
Manager 

Sydport Industrial Park 
RO. Box 154 

Sydney, Nova Scotia, Canada 
B1P6H1 

Telephone: (902) 539-7978 
T^lex: 019-35290 



A project of Cape Breton Development Corporation 
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LE. Shaw Limited 
helping build 
Atlantic Canada 
Yesterday, todav, 
tomorrow 


spring, and was followed in the fall by 
withdrawal of a second line shortly 
before the Fairview Terminal unloaded 
its first ship. As with many other 
sectors of the Atlantic economy, port 
managers are looking at offshore re¬ 
lated activity to keep the ships coming 
in. An increase in the amount of cargo 
handled by St. John’s is partially due to 
this type of activity. 

The year brought bad news too for 
the region’s rail passengers. In a series 
of nationwide cuts, VIA Rail discon¬ 
tinued the Atlantic’s run from Saint 
John to Montreal via Maine among 
other cutbacks to affect the region. 
Despite an outpouring of public and 
business protests, the Atlantic took its 
final run in November. Days after this, 
CN Marine reduced its ferry service 
from North Sydney to Argentia signi¬ 
ficantly, removing one of two vessels 
from the service with the prospects of 
more cuts to come. CN also announced 
rate increases of between 14 and 16 per 
cent for most of the region’s commodi¬ 
ties, effective January 1, 1982. 

Amidst this pessimism. Eastern 
Provincial Airways completed its first 
full year of service between Halifax 
and Toronto with a report of high load 
factors. The regional airline also an¬ 
nounced, in November, the formation 
of a commuter service to link major 
centres in the Maritime provinces. The 
new airline, to be centred in Halifax, 
would be called Air Maritimes. In 
December, too, CP Air was to begin 
stopping at Halifax on its Toronto- 
Amsterdam run, to the delight of the 
region’s Dutch community, long the 
unwilling victims of adventuresome 
and complex flight changes at London’s 
Heathrow Airport, or between airports 
in Montreal. 

The uncertainty of the early 1980s 
spills over into most aspects of trans¬ 
portation. There are dramatic changes 
taking place in the region’s transpor¬ 
tation system that will affect and be 
affected by the fluctuating regional 
economy. The changes include with¬ 
drawal of services and changes in sub¬ 
sidies and costs. Transportation ser¬ 
vices are a crucial factor in the region’s 
development and these changes must 
be evaluated carefully over the coming 
year. ■ 


Moving Ihrough 
Uncertainty 


C argoes moving through the 
region’s three major ports began 
to show signs of a broader eco¬ 
nomic slowdown in the first three quar¬ 
ters of 1981, con^ared to the same 
period in 1980. Total containerized 
cargo was down by 4 per cent in Halifax 
and by 7.5 per cent in Saint John. In 
U.S. eastern seaboard ports, however, 
the decrease was more of the order of 
20 per cent, indicating worse times to 
come for Atlantic port facilities. The 


decision of the Dart Line to move its 
eastern Canadian centre of operations 
to Montreal from Halifax came in the 


In 1861, before Canada had been shaped into a 
nation, Robert Shaw was shaping bricks in his 
yard at'Hantsport, Nova Scotia. Forming the 
cornerstone of a business that would touch the 
economic and social life of all who lived in 
Atlantic Canada. 

L.E. Shaw Limited has evolved by combining 
natural resources and native skills; and today, 
produces high quality clay and concrete 
masonry products, and sand and gravel 
aggregates. 

Shaw research and develop¬ 
ment works closely with the 
construction industry, finding 
new products and systems. 


Energy-saving masonry construction methods, 
new storm and sanitary sewer systems, practi¬ 
cal ways to restore old masonry and concrete 
buildings. 

Shaw Masonry Centres, located throughout 
the region, put top grade building materials and 
expertise within reach of everyone. 

L.E. Shaw Limited is making valuable contribu¬ 
tions in housing and community development. 
Thanks to the people of Atlantic Canada, 
Shaw has come a long way since 
L.E. Shaw Limited 1861 

5251 Duke Street Tower Qur growth reflects the growth 
B 3 j* 2 xi^^ the people who made it 

Telephone (902) 422-1421 pOSSible. 


SHniu 
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Tourism 


CHANGES IN NUMBERS OF PEOPLE 
VISITING ATLANTIC CANADA OVER 1980 
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Source: Provincial Tourism Departments 


Americans, 
Conventioneers 
and Curiers 


T he tourist season (May-September, 
1981) saw the Atlantic provinces’ 
tourism industry record a modest 
increase over 1980. All four provinces 
had a larger number of visitors from 
the United States, probably because of 
a favourable exchange rate for the 
U.S. dollar in Canada, as well as 
cheaper gasoline prices. Prince Ed¬ 
ward Island, in particular, made a 
special marketing effort to attract U.S. 
visitors, and American visitations to 
that province were up by 14 per cent 
(about 21,000 people) over 1980. Nova 
Scotia and Newfoundland also re¬ 
corded significant increases over 1980 
(9 per cent and 6.2 per cent respec¬ 
tively), while New Brunswick recorded 
the lowest gain of 1.3 per cent. Many of 
the larger number of visitors to the 
other three provinces must pass 
through New Brunswick, however, 
which thereby captures some of the 
extra business. 

While the four Atlantic provinces 
recorded gains in the actual number of 
U.S. vistors over 1980, only Nova Scotia 
recorded an increase in the actual 
number of visitors from other parts of 
Canada. For the most part, traffic 
from Quebec and Ontario was down 
compared to 1980, while increases came 
from intra-regional travel within the 
Atlantic provinces, and from the mid- 
Atlantic states (New Jersey and New 


York), while the New England states 
as usual made a significant contribu¬ 
tion to tourism in the region. 

Part of the increase in Canadian 
visitors to Nova Scotia is certainly due 
to an upswing in convention business 
coming to Halifax. Several major con¬ 
ventions and other events were held in 
the Metro area in 1981, including the 
Labatt Brier National Curling Cham¬ 
pionship in March. In general, the 
increasing trend in this lucrative type 
of business will affect all four provinces 
as facilities are built to accommodate 
delegates and participants. 

Although it is notoriously difficult 
to estimate the value of tourism to the 
region, total direct expenditures by 
visitors probably exceeded $120 million 


in 1981. As this amount works its way 
into the system, the overall benefit will 
be two or three times, thus giving an 
idea of the part tourism plays in the 
region. 

Prospects for 1982 are good, par¬ 
ticularly if exchange rates remain 
favourable. All four provinces have 
aggressive marketing campaigns south 
of the border, and an extensive network 
designed to facilitate trip-planning is 
in place. There has been more interest 
in bus tours as a means of travel, and 
this factor, with others, is also helping 
to extend the season beyond mid-Sep¬ 
tember. Coupled with the region’s 
natural attractions, this strategy for 
growth seems to hold promise for 
success. ■ 
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'"Oil self-sufficiency 
is within Canada's grasp - 
Gulf can help us get there/' 


John Stoik, 

President and Chief Executive Officer, 
Gulf Canada Limited 


It is within Canada's power to be oil self-sufficient in ten years. In becoming self- 
sufficient, we would not have to pay out billions of dollars to other countries for crude 
oil. And spending to develop new supplies of oil within Canada would stimulate the 
whole Canadian economy. 

Gulf Canada's team of scientists and engineers has shown an unusual ability to find new 
oil. 'They have played a pivotal role in discoveries in Hibernia (one of Canada's largest oil 
finds ever), the Arctic Islands and in the Beaufort Sea. With encouragement and support. 
Gulf's team of ejq^erts can help move us along the road to oil self-sufficiency. 


This year Canada will pay around 
$8 billion for foreign oil imports. 

That is almost a million dollars 
an hour. Between now and 1985 
the oil import bill will amoimt to 
at least $56 billiont- 

Most of that money goes out of 
the country forever. It has a nega¬ 
tive effect on our balance of pay¬ 
ments. It creates no jobs. It gener¬ 
ates no new national revenue. 

By contrast, money invested in 
projects to develop new supplies 
of oil in Canada has a very posi¬ 
tive effect on the Canadian eco- 

t To give some idea of the immense numbers 
involved, consider it in terms of time, say sec¬ 
onds. A million seconds is almost 12 days. A 
billion seconds is over thirty-one years. 


nomy. In fact, energy investment 
is a key to Canadian prosperity in 
the 1980's. 



John Stoik is President of Gulf 
Canada Limited. He was born and 
raised in North Battleford, Sash., 
studied at the University of Saskat¬ 
chewan, and served in the R.C.A.F. 
In his rare spare hours, he enjoys 
gardening. 


Consider, for instance, just one 
$13 billion oil sands plant. 

Most of that money would be 
spent in Canada. Skills, machinery, 
building material would be pur¬ 
chased across Canada. Jobs would 
be created. Many people would 
enjoy improved incomes and, in 
turn, spend on clothes, houses, 
food, vacations-a ripple effect 
that could reach every corner of 
the land. 

“A little bit of luck" 

Reaching oil self-sufficiency - and 
enjoying these benefits-will call 
for a totd effort by every company 
in the oil industry and for foreign 
as well as Canadian investment 
capital. 





TTiis "circular pyramid" is one of the early concepts for bringing oil up safely 
from beneath the Beaufort Sea. New and bolder ideas to cope with the colossal 
force of the Arctic icepack are still being considered by Gulf experts. What¬ 
ever the ultimate solution, hundreds of millions of dollars will be invested be¬ 
fore a single barrel of crude can reach the consumer. 


Giilf Canada has played, and can 
continue to play a key role in this 
effort. We have assembled a team 
of scientists-geologists, geophy¬ 


sicists, engineers and other experts 
who have demonstrated their abil¬ 
ity to work together as an effective 
team. They have played an instru¬ 


mental part in some of Canada's 
most important oil finds. The 
search for and discovery of oil is 
an act of faith supported by know¬ 
ledge, instinct, money - and a little 
bit of luck. Gulf risks millions on 
geological theories. Off the coast 
of Newfoundland, in the Beaufort 
Sea and in the Arctic Islands 
where we and our partners have 
made significant new discoveries, 
these risks have been justified. 

"We are motivated by the busi¬ 
ness we are in-the energy busi¬ 
ness,” says John Stoik. "We take 
personally our obligation to help 
Canada achieve its goal of oil self- 
sufficiency in the earliest possible 
time. We want to help assure that 
our country will continue to have 
a buoyant economy and will be¬ 
nefit from its wealth of natural 
resources.” 



For more than two decades Gulf 
experts have been looking for oil 
and gas in frontier areas. In the 
early 1970's Gulf became a major 
explorer of the sea bed off the coast 
of Newfoundland. 

Until alternate energy sources 
are developed or until they be¬ 
come economically viable, the 
country's most urgent need is to 
discover new oil. All Canadians 
should encourage this search that 
will brighten our future. 



GULF CANADA LIMITED 
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Ihe Future Perspective 


T O paraphrase the title of a best¬ 
selling book of some years back, 
Atlantic Canada suffers from Pre¬ 
sent Shock rather than Future Shock. 
It is impossible to avoid the reality of 
the present economic conditions. The 
next six months will be extremely 
hard for the region as inflation rates 
increase, and the recessionary impact 
being felt in the U.S. sweeps into 
Canada, depressing prosects for real 
growth. This is the shock of the present. 

Underlying this gloomy picture re¬ 
mains the sense of optimism for the 
future. This is based on the over $30 
billion of major projects on the books 
for the region. (These will be described 
in an upcoming KVYiC Atlantic Report.) 
Governments and businesses share a 
sense of frustration at the delay in 
launching these projects as the region 
pauses in the development path. In 
looking forward, it is important both to 
watch the path immediately ahead as 
well as to keep one eye on the horizon. 
The short-term downturn in the provin¬ 
cial economies will give way, in mid or 
late 1982, to a period of growth. The 
planning by business and government 
should not only be focused on surviving 
the next months, but also on capturing 
the future promise. To the extent pos¬ 
sible, the delays in the region’s future 
development projects should be used 
as a time of preparation for the growth 
ahead. Everything from manpower 
training programs to the necessary 
expansion of industrial plant and 
equipment can use this delay in 
development to ensure maximum pre¬ 
paredness. 

In some aspects, the economies of 
the four Atlantic provinces are ex¬ 
pected to perform better than the na¬ 
tional average in the year ahead. 

The gross national product of 
Canada is forecast, by APEC, to achieve 
only 1.5 per cent real growth in 1982. 
However, the economies of New Bruns¬ 
wick and Newfoundland are expected 
to grow by 2 per cent and 2.5 per cent 
respectively. Nova Scotia’s 1982 growth 
should match the national average and 
Prince Edward Island is expected to 
show no real growth. 

The slowdown, or recession, now 


being felt in the U.S. and developing in 
Canada is expected to remain at least 
until mid-1982, when a slow recovery 
process may begin. The low dollar 
value will continue to provide some 
strength to the resource sectors despite 
the similar recessionary conditions of 
our major customers. Newfoundland 
will lead the region in growth again in 
1982. This growth will stem from some 
of its primary resource exports, in¬ 
creased offshore exploration activity 
and most significantly the potential 
start of a major power project. New 
Brunswick will hold down number two 
position with some of the major con¬ 
struction projects, such as the Mitel 
plant and the new zinc smelter, offsett¬ 
ing problems in the forest sector and 

§ eneral economic slowdown. Nova 
cotia’s growth will again reflect an 
expected strength in some of the pri¬ 
mary resource industries but only a 
marginal increase in construction and 
manufacturing. The completion of the 
new Michelin plant will also help the 
economy. Despite strong gains in farm 
production, and tourism, the Prince 
Edward Island economy is expected to 
exhibit no real growth in 1982, as 
general recessionary conditions hold 
the Island’s economy back. 

Largely as a result of the new energy 
pricing agreements, coupled with the 
value of the Canadian dollar compared 
to the U.S. dollar, inflation will remain 
high in Canada for most of 1982. When 
the U.S. de-regulated oil prices in 1979 
and allowed them to move to world 
prices, the inflation rate jumped 
sharply. We can expect to match this 
experience as our economy adjusts to 
higher oil prices. The four Atlantic 
provinces traditionally display higher 
inflation rates than the national 
average. Therefore, inflation as mea¬ 
sured by the consumer price index 



could range from 14.5 to 15.5 per cent 
for 1982. This high inflation rate in 
association with the general slowdown 
in the economy will result in another 
year of decline in retail sales for the 
region. 

The number of large projects cur¬ 
rently under way and planned for a 
1982 start-up should keep employment 
growth up in the Atlantic region, off¬ 
setting, somewhat, the gloomy short¬ 
term outlook and expected high unem¬ 
ployment rates. APEC projects that 
new job creation in New Brunswick, 
Newfoundland and Nova Scotia will 
exceed the national average. The Cana¬ 
dian employment figure is only ex¬ 
pected to increase by 1 per cent as 
manufacturing and service industries 
bear the brunt of inflation. By contrast, 
the opportunities in the primary re¬ 
source sectors and several construction 
projects should provide some growth 
in the east. New Brunswick, with the 
most impressive array of major projects 
now under way or positioned for start¬ 
up in 1982, should experience an em¬ 
ployment growth of 2.8 per cent. 

Newfoundland, with increased ex¬ 
ploration and related offshore activity, 
in conjunction with a potential start¬ 
up of a major power project, will ex¬ 
perience the second-highest growth 
rate of 1.8 per cent. Nova Scotia will 
increase its employment by 1.2 per 
cent and Prince Edward Island will 
experience a marginal increase in em¬ 
ployment of about 0.2 per cent. 

APEC’s forecasts for the economic 
performance of the four provincial 
economies in 1982 are not, therefore, as 
bright in the short-term as we would 
like. In the context of the expected 
economic performance of the country, 
however, they represent a respectable 
achievement. If viewed from a longer 
range perspective, 1982 can be seen as 
a pause in economic activity preceding 
a period of significant real growth for 
the Atlantic community. 

There are two ways of looking 
ahead—one way considers what the 
future might hold, the other way looks 
at what the future can hold. It is 
important that we in Atlantic Canada 
look at what the future can hold because 
this implies identification of opportuni¬ 
ties and action by governments and 
businesses to realize the promise of 
tomorrow. ■ 
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The executive choice' 


EASE 


We have more check-in 
counters to get you through airports and 
onto planes with minimum fuss and bother. 


ON-TIME 

the top on-time performance records of any 
airline in North America. 


We have one of 


CHOICE 


We have a wider 


choice of flights to a wider choice of 
destinations than any other airline in Canada. 


CARE 


Service is a top priority^ 
with us. Friendly, helpful people take care 
of your requests quickly, efficiently and 
with a smile. 


SPEED 


Rapid luggage off¬ 


loading and delivery to the carousel is as 
important to us as it is to you. 


TASTE 


The food we serve on 
board is tasty and freshly prepared. 

MORE We have more flights to 

more destinations with more easy connec¬ 
tions than any other airline in the country. 


Al R CANADA 0 


WE KNOW WHAT YOU WANT MOST 
FROM YOUR AIRUNE. 
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HIGH 

TECHnOLDCV 

CDUniRV 


Something new 
is coming to Bouctouche; 

HlGHTECHnDLDGV 


MITEL ... a world class 
electronics firm ... will build 
two plants in the Acadian 
fishing village. These will employ 
1,000 people. 



It’s one more DREE project; 
a glimpse into the future; an insight 
into how the federal Department of 
Regional Economic Expansion will continue 
to work for the people of Atlantic Canada. 


At DREE ... yjour TOMORROW is our TODAY! 


Government Gouvernement 
of Canada du Canada . 


Regional ' ^ Expansion 
Economic Economique 
Expansion R^gionale 


